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147 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



JJ\TIONAL Education has, we 
think, been muih forvvnrded by 
the constant and rapid circulation 
of news-papers. This is a paper 
currency, which has raised the peo- 
pie in moral and political value, both 
as individuals, and, in consequence, 
as a public. Counteracting the ex- 
clusive professional maxim always 
endeavoured to be rendered practi- 
cal, that the people have nothing to 
do with the laws, but to obey them, 
this quick circulation of the periodic 
press has certainl}*, in a great degree, 
produced and sustained a political cast 
of national character ; (and what in- 
deed is more noble in itselfi and e- 
ventuatly more useful ?) yet it has* 
also, never ceased to communicatej 
occasionally and indirectly indeed, 
but not less eifectually> knowledge 
uf various kinds, in every art and 
science Notwithstanding the sneers 
of the learned in law, physic, and 
divinity, at the omnifarious produc- 
tions of the day, we confess that we 
are never better pleased than in be- 
lioiding the avidity with which the 
newspaper is received, and the ra- 
pidity in which it circulates from ca- 
bin to cabin, breaking down the in- 
sulation and solitary confiiicment of 
the human mind, and loosening the 
carter, the ploughman, and the ma- 
nufacturer, for a little while, from 
the machinery of labour, and often, as 
it has turned out, the unfortunate ac- 
cumulation of precarious stock. We 
say, Speed the Plough, and the Shut- 
tle, and the I'ress — the /lopu/ar press. 
Nor do we think that the two former 
will be less accelerateil, or prove 
less productive, by the last beiitg the 
means of quickening the suspended 
animation ot the human mind in the 
most distant corners, and thus keep- 
ing the country nearly to the same 



height of public information with the 
head-level of the capital. The peri- 
odic press has. iil fact, from time to 
time, published, in the real sense of 
the Word, the best parts of learned 
works, those secreted publications, 
which circulate more like choice me- 
dals than common coin, from hand 
to hand, among the opulent amateurs 
of literature : or rather a kind of lite- 
rary furniture, purchasedj and pre- 
served, often more for the eye thaa 
the ear. The periodic publication 
has thus restored and vindicated the 
realcharacter.and original intention of 
the press: and through its activity, 
promptitude, and perseverancei this 
mail-coach of mind, (if we may Ven- 
ture Such an expression,) this vehicle 
of various intelligence, ilansmits the 
central sentiment and feeling to thu 
most distant extrettiities, with unex- 
ampled rapidity, ease, atid effect. 
We shall not easily be induced by 
the frowns of official Station, or the 
Sneers of the learned, to depreciate or 
degrade trom its just estimation, what 
has been extolledj and recommended 
by the philosophy of Paley, and the 
poetry ot Cowper.* 



• " For mj part, aiid I believe it to 
be the case of most men who are arrived 
at the middle age, bad I all the money 
which I pay in taxfs to government at 
liberty to lay oiit upon amusement and 
diversion, ( know not whether 1 could 
make choice of iny in Which I should 
find grfeater pleasure than what I receive 
from expecting, hearing, and relatiu* 
public news j reading parliamentary de- 
bates and proceedings ; canvassing the po- 
litical arguments, projects, predictions and 
intelligence, whikh are conveyed, by va- 
rious channels, to every corner of the 
kingdom. These topics exciting universal 
cariosity, and bting such as almost every 
plants ready to ierm and prepared t« dcUve* 
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On the other band, sucb publica- 
tions have abuses, deftcts, and ill 
consequences There is always a 
dark half in the diurnal revolution — 
not merely of the earth, but the 
things of it. Credulity is often abus- 
ed. The proneness of the people to 
war, flattered by assertions of naval 
sovereignty, and fabrication of victo- 
ries; the public noiwd wiled abroad, 
and fascinated there, allh(jugh la- 
bouring under an annual expenditure 
of above 80 millions, and with a na- 
tional debt of 670 millions, the an- 
nual interest above 20 millions. 

Innumerable forgeries constantly 
!<ucceed each other in such papers, 
for the purposes of mercantile specu- 
lation But the predominant idea 
promulgated, on all occasions, 
tlirougU the whole of the public 
prints, is, the absolute sovereignty 
of the sea, the boast, and we will add, 
the bane'of Britain. One favourite 
and false idea ohen takes possession 
of the whole mind, perverts the; judg- 
ment, leads the will astray, and pro- 
duces numberless errors in the whole 
conduct of life. It is so with the 

their opinion about, greatljr promote, and, 
I think, improve conversation. They ren- 
der it more rational and innocent. They 
supply a substitute for drinking, gaming, 
scandal, and obscenity. Now the secre- 
sy,' the jealousy, the soUtude, and precipi- 
tation of despotic governments exclude 
air this. Bur the loss, you say, is trifling. 
I know that it is possible to render even 
the mention of it ridiculous, by repre- 
senting it as the idle employment of the 
most insignificant part of the nation, the 
folly of villase statesmen, and cofTee-house 
politicians ; but I allow nothing to be a 
trifle which ministers to the harmless gra- 
tification of multitudes, nor any order of 
men to be insignificant, whose numbers 
bear a respectable proportion to the sum 
of the whole community."-— /"a/fy* Moral 
and Political Philosophy. As to Cowper, 
why need we quote that passage of the 
«• WinterEveniug," beginning, " Hark — 
'tis the twanging thorn !" Who has not 
Cowper, "either by heart, or in his heart ? 



individual. It is often the same 
with a country ; and if we be not 
much mistaken, it is to the predonii- 
nance of this sin<;le idea, this mari- 
time maxira, not confined to its ele« 
ment, but mingling with and per- 
vading all the system of public po- 
licy, descending through all the 
grades of diplomacy, all the distinc- 
tions of office, all the degrees of se- 
cretaryship, from Canning down all 
the way to Croker ; it is the com- 
munication, we ought to say, the in- 
fection of, this maritime maxim, and 
the manners which accompany it, 
that have corrupted .and contaminat- 
ed the behaviour of Britain in her 
whole international, as well as inter- 
nal policy of state. 

And what are these maritime 
rights, of which Great Britain de- 
clares herself in exclusive possession, 
on which she pretends to found her 
independence, and her safety ; that 
charter to which Sheridan, in his 
last exhibition, says, " Nature has 
set her seal, and which seems to have 
been secured by the guarantee of 
Providence itself !" We imagined 
that the ocean, the great o'pen sea 
common, was designed by Provi- 
dence for the general intercourse 
and happiness of mankind, not as 
Horace conjectured, to keep the na- 
tions separated, but to connect them ; 
to bring them closer together ; to 
make the whole neighbourly, by fa- 
cility of communication ; and to 
point out a traific or interchange of 
commodities as an universal right, 
a general duty, and a common bless- 
ing. The ocean is the domain of 
mankind. It is held under no na- 
tional charter. It cannot be possess- 
ed. It cannot be appropriated by 
human labour, such as incorporated 
with the subject, makes thai subject 
our own, a part of ourselves. The 
immense and inexhaustible element 
disclaims jurisdiction. You may as 
well Hiake a ligature around the 
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great aorta in the human body as 
impose restrictions and rights of 
search, &c. upon the great channel 
of communication in. our terrestrial 
frame. These maritime rights all 
partake of the same nature with the 
honouj pf the flag ; they are Roman 
rights, that is to say, predominating 
powers, promolgaled by the mouth 
of cannon, and expounded by Hawke 
and Nelson, by Cromwell and by 
Chatham. 

From long assertion of an arbitra- 
ry arid unnatural claim over the 
common element, from- this favour- 
ite prejudice of prescription, has a- 
risen a bad habit and ungracious 
character of state policy. From this 
has proceeded, not merely a spirit 
of naval ascendancy, but the spirit 
of mercantile and political monopo- 
ly, which, in the first case, would 
wish to have commerce without reci- 
procity of benefit ; and, in the se- 
cond, would appropriate those uni- 
versal rights ofman.which are in truth 
elemental, like the air we breathe, 
the ocean we sail upon, rights which 
ought to embrace the whole world, 
like the atmosphere, and nothing 
intervene between them and Heaven. 
Such IS the right of conscience ; such 
is the right of sharing the privileges 
of the social state, if a share be 
borne in its privations. Siich, in the 
international law, is the right of 
neutrals to a freedom of trade, which, 
in its elemental nature, is a " res- 
communis," not to be obstructed 
for the purposes, or at the pleasure 
of the belligerent. To the maritime 
spirit of ascendancy, is to be assign- 
ed the first idea of blockading neu- 
tral trade on the coasts of the belli- 
gerent, which, in reality, was the 
Jirst aggression, leading from step to 
step to the extinction of neutrality ; 
to the impracticability of maintain- 
ing it ; and to the substitution of an 
American war. 



To this maritime manner is to b 
ascribed that passion for monopoly 
which blindly defeats its own pur- 
pose : is like to starve surrounded 
by its stores, and sits amidst its glut 
of goods, and its multiplied produce 
from machinery, like the miser who 
was found expiring in the vault of 
which he couid not lift the trap-door, 
surrounded with wealth of various 
kinds, and a candle's end in bis 
mouth, for want of bread. It is to 
the same haughtiness of maritime 
iovereignship, may be traced the dry, 
and distant, and contemptuous treat- 
ment of all territorial dependencies, 
(as they are deemed) and the awk- 
ward and intermittent condescension, 
the stiti' bending to thepressureof ne- 
cessity in all the intercourse with Ire- 
land. Ideas of power mix greatly 
too much with all our foreign and 
domestic policy. In the right ot 
search, power of the most invi-jious 
kind is exerted, and entrusted to the 
most improper hands. Power, mari- 
time power, gave Lieutenant Morgan 
his right of abusing our countrymen 
on the ocean, in order to deter the rest 
from emigration. Power consents to a 
suspension of her Orders of Council, 
solely from the urgency of national 
distress ; yet, in doing so, insists 
upon " the unwarrantable prcten- 
sions"'6f America. Power lays ci- 
vil interdicts, and excommunicates 
whole countrier from the common 
rights of nations. Power suspends 
where it should repeal ; lays down 
conditions even when obliged to con- 
ciliate ; in the spirit of monopoly, 
dries up the sources of its own pros- 
perity ; and revolts the hearts of 
thousands, (at the very time there 
is a wish and necessity for real 
union,) by its ungenerous and un- 
founded suspicions. Reciprocal uti- 
lity is the chain of commerce. Re- 
ciprocal right and duty, not exclu- 
sive power is the bond of society. 
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and the basis even of a strong go- 
vernment. 

America, rather than suffer the 
humilities and hostilities of neutra- 
lity, has niade her choice of war 
against Britain, and acted on her 
part without disguise, while admi- 
nistration now seem as eager to con- 
ciliate, by liberating Amfefican ves- 
sels, and allowing thetn to proceed 
on their destination, as they bad 
been forward to provoke, by a course 
of commercial hostility. Now, the 
value of America as a customer, 
and consumer not merely on her 
own account, but circuiiously for 
Europe, becomes known, and surely 
it well becomes the ministers of a 
nation thus labouring under every 
kind of internal distress, or what 
Mr. Vansittart denominates, our 
" delicate' state of finance ; — a na- 
tion thus left alone in the civilized 
world, and whose ministers, round- 
ing the skirts of Europe, are form- 
ing alliance with the serai-barbarism 
of Russia, it well becomes them to 
consider whether this political insu- 
lation, this iiiipopularity among 
the nations, does not indicate some- 
thing radically wrong or defective 
in the course of public policy. There 
must be something radically perni- 
cious in tiiai course of policy which 
during the experience of so many 
years, has produced nothing belter 
than defalcation of revenue, diminu- 
tiun of exports, in one year, to the 
amount of 10 millions, withering 
manufactures, decrease in shipping, 
disappearance of coin, trade in the 
measures rather than the materials 
of value, long lists of bankruptcy, 
manufactures heaped up in our own 
warehouses and in foreign depots; 
the two great \Ve^t India staples, 
Cdfiee and sugar, sufitring such loss 
as carries ruin by the very exubc 
ranee; the toiUinenlal system held 
fast, and from Ansenca, embargoes, 
Boii-iutercouri>e bills, and at length 



open war succeeding commercial 
hostility.* 

A treaty defensive and ofiensive 
with France will probably be the 
immediate consequence ; and this 
treat}/, and the conditions of it, will 
become the grand obstacle to any 
sudden conciliation. Hdwever im- 
partial she may have proved her- 
self in her conduct to the Bellige- 
rents, certain it is, that America 
has gratified the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of ' Napoleon, in thus 
placing herself in a situation, hot to 
be changed by either suspension or 
repeal of acts of Council, and in 
return, he will be now as 'eager as 
before he was tardy, in granting the 
most effectual redress to all their 
complaints; in restoring all confis- 
cated property, and in proffering 
condition* of amity, the most flatter- 
ing and irresistible. 

* A meeting of the frame-work knitter* 
of Leicestershire was lately held at the 
Exchange, to consider, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of a committee of the 
House of Commons, the Bill about to be 
brought in for the better regulation of 
the hosiery trade. Some discussion tooE 
place, in the course of which, a Mr. Gardi- 
ner made the following striking remarks : 
" Gentlemen," said he, " what you now 
propose will not remedy the grievances you 
complain of — the disease is too deeply 
seated to be affected by such means. The 
cause of your calamities is the war t give 
us a peace, and the means of trading with 
the peaceable inhabitants of the world, 
and our manufactures will flourish again. 
We shall not be disputing about peccadil- 
loes, whether the stocking is narrowed or 
widened according to rule. Let us unite 
and petition Parliament to grant us a peace, 
and that will be an efi°ectual remedy for 
all the evils the country is now suffering 
under." 

It has been proved at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, that the town of Bir- 
mingham alone has lust by the interrup- 
tion of the American trade, the receipt of 
,e.l ,200,000 per annum ! four-fifths of 
which were paid to the workmen for la- 
bour, the raw material costing only on«- 
£fth of the total «uid< 
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Mr. Barlow will now have little 
«)ccasion to reproach the dilatory 
plans of the French minister; and 
it will be in vain pretended, on the 
part of the English ministry, that 
the Orders in Council have been re- 
voked as a measure of conciliation 
with America. The real reason of 
this revocation was domestic neces- 
sity, the distress unexampled, the 
sufferings unprecedented in England, 
of that class of the people on whom 
the prosperity of the country so es- 
sentially depends. The fleets and 
armies of Great Britain displaying 
her power abroad, the" labouring ma- 
nufacturers at home obliged to live 
on meal and water, without wages 
to purchase better food, while the 
daily allowance to the prisoners of 
war, in France, at the rejiular de- 
pots, is 52 J lb. of beef for 100 men, 
a sufficiency of vegetables, barley 
broth, and 150 lb. of bread, made 
of marketable wheat. It is then to 
be feared, that we shall have little 
credit across the Atlantic, for our 
compulsory repeal of those accursed 
orders that turned out deadly only 
to ourselves; and the United States, 
in their present attitude, will smile 
at the great favour held out to them, 
which is to satisfy all their claims, to 
arrest all their plans, and to put a 
final stop to all their negociations, 
on both aides of the Atlantic. 

The Commissioners appointed to 
go out to Spanish America, to me- 
diate between the colonies and the 
mother-country, are obliged (by the 
refusal of the Cortes to give them 
necessary powers) to return to Eng- 
land, and thus the United States 
have had leisure to form treaties of 
alliance on their continent, which 
the declaration of war .sanctions, as 
nio^t politic, under the present cir- 
cumstances. They will supply Spa- 
nish America with arms; they will 
foster all its revolutionary projecta; 
they will promote the causes of dis- 



gust against the British which are 
already prevalent ; and in estsrba 
lisbing the independence of Mexico 
and Peru, they will fortify their 
own freedom, and enlarge, to the 
greatest extent, their commercial 
greatness. Neutrality thrown aside, 
will be the commencement of their 
new era, the birth of a second inde- 
pendence, nor do we think that tba 
enlargement in time, for American 
licences, will be deemed a sufficient 
cause for the return of the most per- 
fect good-understanding, and fully 
answer the expectatioas of those 
who, even at this instant, are ask> 
ing, " Shall we have war with Ame- 
rica V That is, you would wish to 
make war against neutrality, and be 
at peace with an actual Bellige- 
rent. 

You would, by Orders of Coua- 
cil, blockade American commerce 
from its natural intercourse with 
Europe, and when this operated only 
as a stimulus to their domestic ma- 
nufactures, while it totally obstruct- 
ed the vent of your own, when you 
have nearly broken the habit of going 
to the English marKet, the former 
slop-shop of the world; when yoa 
cannot feed your armies or navy on 
cofl'ee, or sugar, but mast depend 
for their sustenance, and, in' a good 
measure, for your own, (the Ameri- 
can fluur and Indian corn shipped 
to Spain and Portugal, amounting 
to four millions and a half, sterling, 
per annum,) on a supply from 
abroad, then you stand to your anti- 
conimerciiil system, as the palla- 
dium of British prosperity, atid just 
at the time a declaration of war is 
made by America, you begin to 
conciliate; when trade was about 
to revive, the looms and manufac- 
tories are again stopped ; embargo, 
and non-intercourse, and Orders in 
Council, are all sunk, and supei*- 
seded by direct hostility ; and in- 
stead of a demand for maaofacturesj 
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there must be a demand for more 
troops to reinforce our garrisons, a 
demand of ships and seamen to cruize 
at the mouths of the numerous rivers 
on the American coast ; " lartie de- 
mands must inevitably be made on 
the people, and in the interval be- 
tween the present and ensuing ses- 
sion, they must prepare themselves 
for greatly increased sacrifices." 
Without any prospect • of peace, 
without much to be hoped for even 
From economy, with a tax upon ca;«"- 
to/ contemplated ; with the anticipa- 
tion, " that J 02 million is to be 
raised, and that this must go on in- 
creasing, till something eflectual 
could be done," in this foundering 
Mate of finance, a new war is added, 
in its consequences most calamitous, 
new coalitions are to be subsidized, 
aad new expeditions to set sail. 

Never could the ingenuity of man 
have invented a system of policy 
more baneful to the eventual inte- 
rests of Great Britain, than this 
course of Orders in Conncil, which, 
in reality, first suggested the conti- 
nental exclusion, (May I6th, 1806, 
British blockade from the Elbe to 
Brest,) and which broadly hinted 
t6 America the o|)portune trial of a 
manufacture — self-dependence. The 
spirit of monopoly always ends in 
its own ruin. VVar with America 
is not in itself so much to be dreaded, 
but, at this particular crisis, when 
it becomes the complement and 
completion of the continental sys- 
tem. England is' a prey to quack 
advertisements, |)olitical as well as 
medical, and with due respect to the 
difference of the personages, the 
same deference is paid to the pre- 
scriptions of Brodum, and the (/re- 
dictions of Brougham. The cordial 
of an accomodation of all difl'crences 
with America, on the instant of 
their receiving the suspension of our 
orders, does excellently well in sus- 
pending the hysteric languishment 



of Liverpool speculators, but it may 
be asked, how this rising political 
lawyer becomes so intimately ac- 
quainted with the designs of the 
American cabinet, or the disposi- 
tions of the American people, with 
whom war itself will have the cer- 
tain effect of extinguishing all par- 
ty spirit in the public exigence, and 
tying together the Federalist and 
the anti-Federalist in the unity of 
Americanism. The mercantile par- 
ty, which in general hangs so loose 
upon country, will look out to the 
Soulli and North of their own con- 
tinent, in the spirit of adventure; 
and Randolph will join with Madi- 
son and Monro, in the cause of na- 
tional defence, the " pia arma" of a 
just and necessary war. 

On this side also, we doubt not, 
that there will shortly be found a ne- 
cessity of rendering even this war 
popular, for most strange as it is, it 
is most true, that our first war with 
America teas popular; and that war, 
the scourge and shame of nation's, 
is in general popular, until its pains 
and privations are brought home to 
our very doors. IVar is now the 
permanent system of this country, 
the general rule, of which peace is 
merely a rare exception, and, with 
all its- .apparatus and accompani- 
ments,. its contracts, its commissions, 
its agencies, and its immense varie- 
ties of expenditure, has become al- 
most the solitary trade of the land. 
The busy transference of individual 
capital out of commerce, into hou- 
ses, land, and any secure destina- 
tion, gives a temporary flush of 
prosperity, a quick circulation, and 
an apparent rise of all exchange- 
able value, whicn deceives while it 
exliihrates, and while every one is 
desirous of substantiating by every 
means in his ' power, the fictitious 
and precarious medium, and pushing 
it off his hands, the consequent bus- 
tle is called business, though tr^do 
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itself is soihetimes reduced to a dis- 
counting of bdnk- notes with tenpen- 
ny-tnkens. In this eager mutation 
Of property, rather than multiplica- 
tinn, the banks of depo^ite and dis- 
count make rapid accumulation « ; 
and so it will be, unless the swell 
in the rtver, or increase of circulat- 
ing niedium> carry away the banks 
thertiselpes. Thames will not always. 
*' keep between his banks." 

Id this state 'of popular despon- 
dence, and mercaptile difficulty and 
distress, the public mind is animated 
bfresh in the course of military glory. 
The victory of Lord Wellington is 
indeed a splendid achievement, e- 
qually honuurable to the army and 
the general, who dppears to have 
all the patience and perseverance 
necessary in sustaining the diificul- 
ties of a defensive campargn. and all 
the promptitude, and coup d'otil of 
tt distinguished commander, io the 
period of action^ Both armies ap- 
pear to be concentrating for a series 
of battles, of utrbich this one appears 
the auspicious commencement, hnd 
every advantage, no doubts will be 
taken of this gfe&t Opportiinity for 
driving the French from the whole 
Peninsula, while NapoleOn hstn sb 
faiuch to employ bim in the North 
of Europe. He would willingly, 
no doubt, keep up a war Of ma- 
n(£uvre in Spain, aiid of expend itore 
in England, Until his invasion of 
JtUssist be decided; but, at this 
great crisis of the continent, such 
delay will be tendered impracti- 
Cablei by the re-infurce'Mients of Oifr 
armies from Sicily, 'and froiti home, 
which must distract and keep di- 
vided the French forces, whose 
ipeedy or immeidiate coticerttra- 
tion Could have the best dhance of 
effectually resisting the Celerity add 
vigour of Lord WelliilgtOn. 

It is matter of surprise, that iii 
the trying day ofthe22d, ult., the 
" Universal Spanish Nation" should 

BELFAST MAG. NO' XLlX, 



have contributed so little to. the cord* 
mon cause, a^ to have returned only 
two killed and four wounded, and 
this might lead to a conclusion, th&t 
Mfe must make a choice Of either 
the Portuguese or the Spaniards as o<ir 
allies, the two nations having always 
had an irreconcilable hatred to each 
other, and the pay and equip- 
ment of our auxiliai'y army in one 
part of the Peninsula, exciting the 
jealousy and suspending the. co- 
operation of the other. 'From se* 
vera! circtlmstanres, it appears> that 
the disposition of the Spanish natioOi 
in regard to English alliance, and 
even of the Spanish government in 
its last organiaatioRj is materially 
cbadged, and that the Britisi^ since 
they left Portugal, are rather in a 
hostile than a friendly country. 
Victory, and victories repeated^ vt'tll 
alone Be able to check the ^cession 
from the ttaui, and fix the Spanish 
versatility. Britain has tiever ex<< 
perienced constaricy in any of her 
continental connexiohs, aiid f^hat is 
gained by subsidy^ must at last be 
maintained by her swOrd. 

To all appeai'anbe, the fate and 
fortune of Europe, and indeed of 
the Worlds will depend od the events 
vlrhich will happen dunog the course 
of this summer; and, in troth; With 
so much of the weal or woe of man- 
kind dependiiig oil the issUe; it is 
Wonderful how niuch of both, in 
such a situation depends updil tb6 
precarious lite of one or two indi* 
*idiials. Whether the Ejiiperor of 
all the Russias will be banished by 
Bonaparte into Siberia, or Whett tf 
Bonaparte, t^ith his aVmies, will be 
caught in the gigantic chan-trap Of 
the Russisin desert, when the ap^ 
proach of wintift shall barricade the 
realms Of frost, must ete lung be 
determiiiied. After passing the Vis- 
tula and the Niemeh, raising Po. 
letnd from the dead, dispersing the 
Russian divisioa^i and taking tha 

V 
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entrencbed camp at Dunaberg, from 
his situation at tbc great angle form- 
ed by the Dwina, he is nearly at 
equal distances from Petersburgh 
and Moscow, and threatens to pos- 
sess himself of either capital. The 
conquest of the capital secures the 
conquest of the country j but in 
gaining this, it is not so much the 
resistance of the enemy> as that 
of the elements which be has to op- 
pose, the numberless diiBcuIties of 
provisioning large armies in coun- 
tries laid waste by fire, and the un- 
certainty of having his rear always 
suiBciently protected from the inva- 
sion of a Baltic coalition, or the in- 
fidelity of the powers in bis alli- 
ance. His distance from France is 
a civcntnsiance that doubles the dan- 
gf-r of his situation, particularly when 
his armies are fighting at both the 
extremes of Europe, and the ne- 
cessity of a central intelligence and 
direction seems almost essential to 
sncc.ess. But be is a genius who has 
always descried afar tsfi" the possi- 
bility of things, and finding means 
in the very daring, has manifested, 
that to be only extraordinary which 
to the rpst of mankind appears iin- 
practicable. If in consequence of 
peace being «cf»a//^ ratified between 
Turkey and Russia, the army of the 
latter power on the Danube be free 
to act against the French invader, 
he will be in a situation more justly 
named hazardous, than any he ever 
esptriented. Snrely, if the domi- 
nation of this roan be so griey. 
ous as has been represented, we 
shall now see in France and else- 
vhtre a manifesiation of resistance 
to bis power. His seiife of its sta- 
bility is apparent, from the distance 
of his ruilitarj' enterprize. 

The renovation- of Poland is but 
one of his military expedients. lie 
has no feeling nor aympaihy with 
popular frtedom. His breath ant- 
luates the precarious public spirit 



of Poland, and with a still stronger 
breath, he can, the next moment, 
extingoish it. His own glory in that 
of France, is the exclusive passion 
that monopolizes his mind. He first 
conquers; he then confederates; arid 
afterwards makes use of these con- 
federations for conquests still more 
remote. He guarantees liberty in 
Poland, as he does the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, which we still 
think will combine its operations 
with his inroad into Hussia, and 
thus form a compressing circle round 
that vast country, on every side 
diminishing its pnwer, and con- 
tracting its dimensions. Yet al- 
though the independence of Poland, 
from circumstance and situation, 
is, at best, but extremely precarious, 
we think that every man who has a 
country, and every Irishman who 
has had a country, will recognize, 
(in the latter case with a melancho- 
ly pleasure,) the vigour and vitality 
of expression in many parts of the 
late Polish declaration. We might 
quote these passages, but it is better 
to bury ihem in the same grave with 
other VHin regrets, and unprofitable 
recollections. 

Let Ireland, as becoraetb her hu- 
miliation, if possible, forget the 
past, which overshadows the soul, 
and incapacitates it from adapting it- 
self to the comparative insignificance 
of political aiuation. Let us con- 
gratulate ouf countrymen on the 
liberality of an English Bishop, and 
the prudent policy of an English 
Lord Lieutenant. The one sets an 
example to bis brethren, in his can- 
did and .courageous answer to the 
Cat holic address; and the other, in 
disbanding the Armagh yeomanry, 
for drsohedience .to the officer who* 
had subscribed the Protestant peti- 
tion, has set an exanople^-to himself. 
The whole circumstance, the order' 
for disbanding, and the motives for 
the conduct of government, eught 
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to has.e ^iep directed to, be read at 
ine hpiicl qf every yeonmiry' corps 
in tbe kingdpoj. Tjiis \vould niani- 
f^st th^ io^partiality of a protective 
and pat'^rual government, that sanc- 
tions civil discord as ijttle as indi- 
tarj; iasifbopJin^tiop. Govertiment 
should pre;>are the public, ^nd pre- 
pjare i<f«//,' for tfie events of ifec 
lj,e?£t session of Parliaipent. 

Lejlother pens enjblazQn the deeds 
<}f,«r^r— THJpi GLpRiOU'S VlptO- 
^y.' ^s it is eoijjbatic^llj^ called, 
9|^ Salamanca, in Sp,ain. Lord' Wel- 
lington 3s a military ti)aii may Uave 
great njerit ; and a prodigal waste 
of hui:aa,n bloo,d and h.i;aia,n happ.i- 
nes? may tVjrpisjh a .theme for tb<^ 
statesman and poet to lavish ill ap- 
j>ljed eHCocpiums. In the glare of 
illumirt?ttions, and the glow of a con- 
tagious enthusiasm, there is a danger 
»f forg^ttijiig the absurdjty a,nd jf^ii- 
tility of the causes, for which .we are 
at w%r, j^d ^or \vhic,b, under many 
and var,io,t(s contradictory pretext?, 
we have been at war, with Utile in- 
iteriivission, ior pejirly tyyenty years, 
yiqtory may now .^iie necessary to 
f ijp^ort a iie^rly siink^ing state : .but 
the5v it;^s tjie same necessity, vyivch 
a desperate gam.ester .brings on him- 
self, tvhOf after ^ continued ,^un of 
ill luck, having lost his l^st sbillin^g 
of ready f^oflpy, and his .estate, 
pledges, as \\ii l^st stake, hjs hojis^, 
and family's remaining comforts — 
l?ut ijy oiie luckjr throw, redeems 
.hims«;tf f()r a shqrt time from imme- 
<ii^te ruin. Happy would the rta- 
tioQ,b^, if, ,in8te,ad pf .being mad^y 
transported hy ^ .flattering victory, 
»V;hiich ^i>^y ye* iProve delusive in its 
c,9asequences,,they only, i^pplied it, 
as all victories oiight to be, for the 
honourable ,pprj)pses of pjfpcuriog 
p^a(^, and a cessation of th.e .mise- 
ries of wiar. 

[ThaErenclv armies have been.hither- 
tOjin general .jemineqily uns.Hcc<j8sful 
ia^ttw pjBuinstila. Jft|jey,^hpttjd vil- 



tiniatelv be expelled, the results 
lilceiy to follow ' would prbbabTy iii 
no respect compensa'f'e fortbf heavy 
losses of blood a/icltreasdr6 expend- 
ed in the contest. The restor5i- 
ti'on 6f "the feeble "Ferdinand, and of 
the Inqui&itioh, hnvfrever gratifying 
to the fVieuds'of tofTutJtion, and the 
supporters Of tne aoc'rrinei that j;o- 
vemment ought to he for'theVeHefit 
of' those who can obtain a share ini 
the mana|emeni of it, and hot ex^ 
cldsively for the good of the' whole, 
would not te noble, virlrtoUs objects, 
sucl) as ought io satisfy' 'i. reflecting 
people, foiid of libei-iy f6'r"lhem- 
se(v'^.i!, . .and sincerely desirous to 
coniniunlcate its bi'esslngs to others'. 
The arcum.'iiances of 'fhe'tiftiesi'causa 
a feaVt.hat so eniiobfinga'dispositfon 
'is'ttot generaliy prevalent in ihfe 
Pritish isies at present.' A leaning 
appears to the side of despotism and 
arbitrary power. Am<ing other in- 
stances of this tendency of antipathy 
to liberty, perhaps ihe general dis- 
like to the Amei-icans of the United 
Stales may be traced, as .they must 
be acknowledged to have the freest 
government now existing, and for 
Ihis reason, their institutions, and 
their ndaxims of policy, and their 
actions, aire subjected to niucb oblo- 
quy, which, notwithstanding some 
delects in their national character, 
is yet in many instauces undeserved. 
The issue of the present contest 
in the north of Europe must liiateri- 
aily effect the interests of Great 
Britain. .If^Bbuaparte succeed, tlie 
ports of the north vviH be riaorousfy 
shut against British' fhips, as one 
of the sacrjljces by which .llussia 
and Sweiien must purchasjB peace. 
The .Liindoh editors, th<?s? citerers 
for the public, and on w(>ooa the 
public too inipliciily and ideotishly 
reiy, tell us that the Russians retreat 
on purpose ; b\\t in contrakdiction to 
this suppoSiliutt, it' appears unac- 
couutabie, that if ibeiir retreat is to- 
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luntary and pre-arranged, they 
should leave their magaeiiies to the 
French, or else burn them to secure 
them from ' the assailants. 

The state of j^pland is made, by the 
crafty policy of Boiiapane, to de- 
pend on fqture events; The resto 
lotion of an independent gove'rnment 
to that unhappy distracted country 
hinges on the contingencies of the 
War, an'd the subsequent peace. 
Bonaparte's cautiously guarded sxu 
(!wer is sufficient to remove all 
hopes, if any are now 'found, who 
cherish such illusions, that he wobld 
sid any country in recovering tHeir 
fights for tftei)- bwn sakes, and from 
iany regard to liberty atid jiistice. 
Jle also is " a crowned robber," 
and wou)d act'po ifipre justly towards 
ihe Poles than their th'ree former 
spoilers.' |f he considered it likely 
io promote the objificts of his ambil. 
iion, he could adopt the* cainting 
phraseology of restoring liberty ; but 
the Poles, or any other natum. trust- 
ing to him, would fitid themselves 
iniserably deceived. H6 tells the 
Poles that bis alliance with Austria 
^ay stand in the way of establi'shiug 
their' independence. He would e- 
qually sell them to the Russians, if 
by doing so, he obtained bis pur- 
poses. Despots are not to be trust- 
ed ; they may, for selfish ends, adopt 
the accents of liberty : t»ut the arn» 
^ition of a conqueror is incompatible 
with any generous or liberal' regards 
for others. It insulates a man, and 
Cuts him off from all the tender sy m- 
jpatbies of life. In this respect,' A- 
lexahder, Cse'sai', Bonaparte,' ant| 
all other' conquerors are alike. 

Notwithstanding the reports in the 
French papers to' the ' contrary, as 
noticed in'last R«trospect,'the tieaty 
of peace between the Russians apd 
TnrUshas' been 'ratified by the latteV. 
The Catholic cause goes "forward 
jnccassfully through alternate jileahis 
t)f sunshine add itorin, and appears 



rapidly to be approaching to its full 
conipletio'n JVJuch has b£en achiev- 
ed during the last 12 months, botK in 
England and Ireland, in' the way of 
removing prejudices. "The enemies 
bremanoipalioncomplaihthattheCa. 
ihoiics are not sta'ffiCiently submissive. 
If they had lowered their tone, to^ ac- 
commpdate their decided enemies, 
ur even to piease lu'kewarm or tiuiid 
friends, they v^ctuid not have obtain- 
e'd aiiy accession of strfengtb \o their 
cause, nor indeed would they have 
deserved it. We still hear of secu- 
rities and guards against foreign no- 
mination of bishops, and ihe power 
of the Pope, .required from the 
Catholics. Away with all degrading 
distinctions ) (Jrant nobly, and un^ 
tf^servediy'! ^6 only can gratitude 
be purchased. The Catholics, ui)|> 
der many ytars proscription, have 
shpwn that ibt power of the Pop6 
h'as had no practical injurions effect 
on the'Jr loyalty to a Protestant goi 
verilme'ht. If their loyalty" has stood 
proof under a system, at first, of 
persepution, afterwards softened 
down to 'disabirity, and gradually as- 
suming still milder featiires, wh;^ 
stn>iild mistrust towards them be 
continued, yhen tbey shall obtain 
the full co'mpletion -'of their wish- 
es of being put oiV an entii'e equa- 
lity with Protestanu. If the na- 
tural right of judging for them- 
selves in all points rmt trenching on 
the rights of others, is granted tti 
them, it is difficult to perceive how 
a line can be drawn, to admit a 
Complete toleration of their religiou^ 
opinion^, and yet restrain ibein as 
to oniii' *H' their tenets, vrhicb leads 
them to adopt the 'supremacy 
of ttke Bishop of flume in spirituals, 
hiore espiecialiy as their opponents 
cannot adduce an instance of this 
powfir of the Pope having been a^ 
bused to the injury of the state ; and 
as' the vesting of 'the power of a veto 
on the rioounatioa of Iriab Bishops 
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in the Crown, would increase the 
already overgrown and undue influ- 
ence of guvernnient ; and give to 
the minister of the day a controul 
over theCaholic priesthood and hier- 
archy, dangerous to the safety of 
tte consf.tutioD. On the broad prin- 
ciple of universal religious liberty, 
the state ought not to intefere with 
the dogmata of any sect, but leave 
«acb sect to follow their own judg 
'meot, in the nomination of their 
Bishops or other officers. An en- 
lightened legislature has only to 
guard the state from receiving any 
tDjury, and cautiously to abstain 
from all farther interference with 
leligious opinions. It is time enough 
to dread da^iger from the Pope, 
when any practical inconvenience 
is telt : nor ought we to make a 
bugbear of 3nnaparte's influence 
over the Pope, till we find it has 
been exerted injuriously to these 
nations. Measures of hincied pre- 
icaution have in most instances 
istrengtbened that spirit of nieddiii^g 
interterence, which leads to perse- 
cution. 

The stratagems of the enemies to 
liberality have,' during this month, 
been again apparent in the rumours 
of an intended massacre by the Ca- 
tholics in ibe County of 'Kilkenny, 
a few days previous to the intende'd 
Cacholic meeting. This is only a 
countej'part to the attempts to terri- 
fy the inhabitants of the Counties 
of Down and Donegall last year, by 
the pretended oaths asserted by the 
falsejy called loyal, to have been 
taKeii by Catnolics, and Which stra- 
tagems we denoiincbd in former num- 
bers of this Magazine.' These ru- 
mours are detached parts of that ne- 
farious sy.stem ivhich seeks, by divid- 
ing men of ditteren^ religious opini- 
ons, to serve the perniciotis interest- 
ed purpo.ses of a party. It is to be 
hoped these sctiemes will, by their 
Sequent detection, soon lose tbeir 



power of producing farther delu- 
sioii. 

It was proved at the last assizes 
at Enniskillen, that yeomen, with 
arms in their hands, had opposed the 
execution of the laws by the officers 
of the revenue. Such conduct, the 
Judge, Baton M'Clelland, emphati- 
cally denominated rebellion, yet 
these men belong to a class loud 
in theirprofessionsof exclusive loyal- 
ty. At Armaghi a corps of yeo- 
manry, it appears, have been dis- 
banded, for highly improper con- 
duct.'* 

Lord Castlereagh, in a late speech 
in the House of Commons, at once 
proclaimed the loyalty of Orange- 
men, and his own profligacy, by 
submitting to continue in bis place, 
when such doings were carrying un 
in opposition to hu own opinions. 
He partly attempted to deny that 
torture bad been practised in Ire- 
land in 1798 : but finding the asser- 
tion too, strong, even for bis hardi- 
hood, he sought to evade the lull 
force of the personal application to 
himself, by denying he was the an- 



• Tht fcHvanng aecetaii of ihu trantacihm 
it extrattej from the Belfast Cmmerciat Cirf 
mde of tie \-9ti hut, 

", THE ARMAGH TEOMANRr. 

" On the 4fh of Juije some verycou- 
tpicuous symptoms of iBtjibor^inatioii 
were exhibited by several of the inembers 
of this corps, in throwing down t&ea 
arms, and refusing to serve under theif 
officer, Mr. Barnes, because, as a private 
individual, he had tiiought prqpei: to sign 
the Petition in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation. In consequence of which, on 
the 2d of July, a serjeant and nine pri- 
vates, v)cre diimutei tie cerpt, for t^ir 
« very culpable and uumilitary conduct.* 
Upon that occasion, however, a dangeroun 
ind mutinous spirit manifested itself among 
the corps, and the whole fcircumstancea 
having therefore undergone a strict inves- 
tigation, the' result was what might liaVe 
been expected — the Armagh Yeomanry, we 
understand, are diihanded, tg order of hit £t^ 
ceUent^ the Lord i^ieuten^" 
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tlK>r, bqt »diinitt«d by imivUcatioa. 
that the measures were forced pn 
g«veriiti>eat ; and rather than resigo, 
hi tabo)itt«d to follovv, when be 
flotild not controul. HU memorable 
wor4ai which afford so fuiJ an ^«|J0- 
sition <t>f the Orange sy^tetn, re- 
ported by the news-papers as; part of 
hi« speech, are deservittg of bping 
held in remeaibriattce.rr- 'f The loyal 
party MI IreloHd were in a «w( qf 
rebellion against the i^overnment itseif." 
These words are a good coinnieni on 
the past Mid present state of a des- 
perate faction in Ireland. 

The doctrioe of the law of libel 
appears to be more justly settled ia 
France than with tis, where, by a 
fotioQ in law, lest libel should pro 
Toke to a breach of the peace, it has 
iwen held technically in opposition 
to truth, justice, end common sense, 
** that the gi«ater the truth, the 
greater tlie Ufeel." Tr«ith is admitted 
as « defence by the penai «o^«f 
■the Fr««:h Empipe. Artiile870-— 
" If -a charge or imptUation made a- 
gatnst any person be kgalfy proved, 
Ub anthof 8h«ll »«t ^be^ubyeot to pu- 
jushraeat. ^ ^roof shaU he xoo- 
8ider«d M isg»L but such ,^ shall 
4«&uk itom a judgment. .«r «lh«r 
authentic act, or instrument of .w*it- 

tno" '* 

We refer our readers to Christo- 

{iherU^yviJl's, petition in fyvouv ^>f 
iberty of .:eoi>(<ci«nce ; to the rese- 
lutiottS'and petitioi^of<tbe Wtestmin- 
««r meeting ; and to -the address 
6f the -Cathoiics of 'Ireland to the 
Bishop of Norwich, and his ap&w fir, 
t^a highly inapoiil^pt recent transac- 
tions, to wtiich we have -given a 
'pliM)^ anong the Bocumeols. 

CORBESPONDENCE. 

Be r>©t wrprised lat the liberty I 
take, or the attention or troub4e-to 
which the enclosed may expose you. 



as ProprietoB? of t^e Belfast 
Mf'n'hty MagtfSiinp. It is a faithful 
transcript of the " Preludp" to be 
preiiN^a to t(ie seconc} {edition of my: 
Narr-itive, whiph \ s**"' "^ 'P the 
printer ye^terd^y. I shall not in- 
sult yoq, by bespeaking yflpr fa- 
vpuf, ftr even yoi^r lerutjf, in any 
9b$ervatiotis which may pccur re- 
specting that Ijarr^tivie. f wish its 
contents tp fje candidly consitiered, 
aii4 freely discussed. yji^herever 
that shall be done, I fejaf not the 
issue on my own account. For every 
assertion of fact, I have produced 
undeniable authority. For every 
Vhi^g ejse, I have repecftediy ^p(>eal- 
ed to the Syivid, and proposed to 
acknowledge atjy, or every errQr» 
ipto which I ipaiy ha,ve be,en led by 
^isinft^ntaticti^, duriag iffy exilej 
aa4 I am happy in beiiig ^bte to say, 
tfaiat I wjjl p^odvijce SiVich circutn- 
«tantial evid{e^e ^f (»ver.y tiiiqg 
which I ba.ve eye;i .pMg^ested, as wUJ 
justify wy iuform^lion ,t:u^y to every 
c^iidid m94. 

My wish is, tbi»t if ti^e Proprie- 
tors of the Belfast Monthly Mag^- 
Ziine Sihikll dee«n th«e-eodo^ wufthy 
af a :ptace,;au^ base ^oom -rof it .this 
mouth, they wct^ld she ,to good .a,s to 
insert it. 

I iWHt obs^rwe, tbftt frpm ti^e 
latei|iBits Qf my koowletige, that ^ 
" Prelude" to the !2d .eflitipa wouid 
he neuessary, .^it(l ithe 4)i)i;i;y it oc- 
casioned, <1 could (Mt forward this 
woner. 

My only apology ,8li?»llbe.aTeqi}€ist 
that those addressed will consider 
4»y ca«e as their. own, j^d do as to 
candottr .shall ^itppertititi. 

My anxi(;ty to hatre :tbe prpQeed- 
iog .published, or .aaiu^Miiced,^ soon 
as ma>y he ctipvQDi^nt, arises frcun 
Jeatfnittg, that my friet><ls %|e stir- 
prised, that J ,have laikoa tu> (iptice «f 
the Sepqrt and MinHte. 

lftB.yp»rs, very sincerely, 

WlfcLlAM ^'T.ESb Dj«KSOJt,. 

Keady, Auguu 2Qth, 1812. 



